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•  Trends  and  tgsueg _ 

Dr.  JamoN  B.  Conant’s  report  on  the  American 
high  school  will  be  out  in  about  a  month.  In  the 
course  of  his  two-year  study.  Dr.  Conant  examined 
high  schools  in  20  states.  In  the  past  few  months  he 
has  returned  to  most  of  those  states  and  reported  his 
major  findings  and  conclusions  to  large  audiences. 
He’s  telling  his  listeners: 

—  The  first  requirement  for  a  good  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  good  school  board,  one  which  knows  the 
difference  between  policy-making  and  administra¬ 
tion. 

—  A  high  school  with  a  graduating  class  of  less  than 
100  is  too  small  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  its  pupils. 
.More  than  half  of  the  Nation’s  23,(KX)  high  schools 
do  not  meet  this  minimum  requirement. 

—  Four  years  of  English;  three  or  four  years  of  social 
studies,  including  two  years  of  history  and  a  senior 
course  in  American  government;  a  year  of  math  and 

^  a  \  ear  of  science  should  be  required  of  all  students. 

—  For  the  academically  talented,  an  additional  three 
years  of  math,  two  more  of  science  and  four  of  a 

—  single  foreign  language  should  be  required. 

—  Students  shoiild  be  grouped  by  ability,  subject  by 
subject.  The  highly  gifted  should  have  a  special 
counselor  to  see  that  they  take  challenging  courses 
which  will  develop  their  special  interests. 
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—  In  each  high  school,  there  should  be  a  full-time 
counselor  for  each  250  to  300  students. 

—  The  practice  of  designating  class  rank  by  averaging 
all  grades  should  be  eliminated,  since  it  encourages 
the  election  of  easy  courses. 

—  Half  of  students’  time  devoted  to  Engli.sh  should  be 
set  aside  for  composition. 

The  trend  to  hi|fher  tuition  eoNt»i  threaten.^ 
“the  tradition  of  equal  opportuniU'  in  life  for  our 
young  people,”  two  college  and  university  groups  de¬ 
clared  last  month.  The  State  Universities  Assn,  joined 
the  American  Assn,  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  State 
Universities  in  a  statement  attacking  current  moves 
to  raise  tuition  fees.  “Every  phase  of  our  national 
strength  depends  ultimately  on  the  quality  and  num¬ 
bers  of  young  people  who  receive  advanced  educa¬ 
tion,”  the  statement  declared.  “The  Ru.ssians  have 
recognized  this  and  have  made  higher  education  ab¬ 
solutely  free  of  cost  to  the  student.” 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  Nov.  23,  Seymour 
E.  Harris,  chairman  of  the  economics  department  at 
Harvard,  disagreed.  To  make  the  system  genuinely 
democratic,  he  said,  tuition  should  be  raised  sharply. 
If  necessary,  the  cost  of  a  college  education  could  be 
financed  over  the  period  of  an  adult  lifetime,  as  home 
mortgages  are.  Higher  tuitions  paid  to  state  colleges 
would  save  the  taxpayers  money,  some  of  which  could 
possibly  be  used  for  scholarships. 

Tho  national  hiorarehy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  last  month  reaffirmed  the  Church’s  “right  to 
teach”  the  “moral  principles  which  flow  from  the 
natural  law  and  the  positive  law  of  God.”  The  cardi¬ 
nals,  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  United  States, 
at  their  annual  meeting  in  Washington,  asserted  that 
the  Church  not  only  has  a  right  to  proclaim  dogmatic 
truths,  but  al.so  to  establish  moral  standards  on  such 
is.sues  as  birth  control,  divorce  and  education. 
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•  Administration 


\  major  admini$itrative  headache  is  the 

smoking  problem.  You  can’t  always  stop  the  kids 
from  smoking.  But  you  can  educate  them  not  to  smoke 
on  school  grounds,  says  Norman  Schachter  in  the 
California  Journal  of  Secondary  Education  for 
October. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Schachter  says,  is  making  the 
students  understand  the  arguments  against  smoking. 
Once  they  do,  the  hope  is  that  they’ll  be  cooperative. 
Open  discussion  in  English,  science  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation  classes  is  the  way  to  get  the  program  across. 

The  effects  of  tobacco  on  the  system  should  l)e 
[K)intc‘d  out,  but  not  by  means  of  the  “scare”  technique. 
A  frank  and  honest  picture  of  the  facts  is  what’s  need¬ 
l'd.  .Vdmittedly,  this  approach  won’t  reach  all  stu¬ 
dents.  but  some  can  be  gotten  to  if  they  can  be  made 
to  understand  why  they  smoke. 

Many  do  so  because  they  think  it  manly  or  woman¬ 
ly.  A  teacher  can  make  them  realize  that  it  is  neither. 
She  might  point  out  to  them  that  while  anyone  can 
smoke,  it  takes  self-control,  dt'termination  and  strength 
of  character  not  to. 

.\s  an  object  lesson,  it  should  be  an  inx  iolable  rule 
that  smoking  by  .school  athletes  will  not  be  permitted. 
It  can  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  money  spent  for 
cigarettes  might  be  put  to  a  better  purpose.  If  none 
of  these  methods  work,  applying  a  blanket  rule  of  ex¬ 
pulsion  or  suspension  won’t  work,  either.  Each  ca.s(* 
then  will  have  to  be  handled  on  an  individual  basis. 

(In  Meriden,  Conn.,  recently,  the  Hoard  of  Educa¬ 


tion  threw  up  its  hands  at  the  problem.  It  decreed  that 
students  who  have  their  parents’  permission  may 
smoke  for  about  six  minutes  during  lunch  periods.  The 
smoking  is  done  in  a  designated  area  outside  the  high 
school  building.) 


•  Sehoot  Board 


Keeping  lueal  taxe.s  to  manageable  limit.s 

was  the  prime  concern  of  nearly  half  the  school  board 
men  polled  at  the  October  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  School  Boards  Assn. 

Forty-one  per  cent  listed  this  as  the  number  one 
problem  in  their  school  districts.  In  line  with  this,  86 
per  cent  said  they  favored  raising  additional  school 
funds  from  tax  sources  other  than  real  estate.  Only 
seven  per  cent  faxored  increased  real-estate  taxes. 


.\mong  the  suggested  revenue  sources  were  sales,  off¬ 
track  betting,  alcohol  and  tobacco  ta.xes. 

The  second  major  problem,  cited  by  27  per  cent  of 
the  476  participants  in  the  poll,  was  providing  ade¬ 
quate  classroom  space.  Twelve  per  cent  thought  rais¬ 
ing  academic  standards  the  most  pressing  problem, 
while  11  per  cent  were  primarily  concerned  with  get¬ 
ting  and  keeping  qualified  teachers. 

Si.xty-eight  per  cent  were  against,  while  19  per  cent 
were  for,  a  12-month  school  year.  On  the  question  of 
whether  education  courses  were  too  heavily  empha¬ 
sized  in  teacher  certification  requirements,  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  nearly  evenly  divided.  Forty-six  per  cent 
said,  no,  and  43  per  cent  said,  yes. 


(JpUFPU  Btrtoria’fl  QH^rtHtmaa 


The  Christmas  tree  is  annually  prepared  by  Her 
•Majesty’s  command  for  Royal  children.  Similar 
trees  are  arranged  in  other  apartments  for  Her 
.Majesty,  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  -Albert,  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the 
Royal  household.  The  tree  employed  for  this 
festixe  purpose  is  a  young  fir  about  eight  feet 
high,  and  has  six  tiers  of  branches.  On  each  tier, 
or  branch,  are  arranged  a  dozen  xvax  tapers. 
Pendent  from  the  branches  are  elegant  trays, 
baskets,  honhonniercs,  and  other  receptacles  for 
sxx'ectmeats,  of  the  most  xaried  and  expensive 
kind;  and  of  all  forms,  colours,  and  degrees  of 
beauty.  Fancy  cakes,  gilt  gingerbread  and  eggs 
filled  with  sxveetmeats  are  also  suspended  by 
xariously-coloured  ribbons  from  the  branches. 
The  tree,  xvhich  stands  upon  a  table  covered 
with  white  damask,  is  supported  at  the  root  by 
piles  of  sxx'eets  of  a  larger  kind,  and  by  toys  and 
dolls  of  all  descriptions,  suited  to  the  youthful 
fancy,  and  to  the  sex’cral  ages  of  the  interesting 
scions  of  Royalty  for  xx’hose  gratification  thev  are 
displayed.  The  name  of  each  recipient  is  affixed 
to  the  doll,  bonbon,  or  other  present  intended  for 


it,  [sic]  so  that  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
choice  of  dainties  may  arise  to  disturb  the  equa¬ 
nimity  of  the  illustrious  jux'eniles.  On  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  tree  stands  the  small  figure  of  an  an¬ 
gel,  xvith  outstretched  wings,  holding  in  each 
hand  a  xvreath.  Those  trees  are  an  object  of  much 
interest  to  all  visitors  at  the  Castle,  from  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  xvhen  they  are  first  set  up,  until  Twelfth 
Night,  xvhen  they  are  finally  remox'ed.  During 
this  period  two  trees  of  similar  magnitude  and 
general  design  stand  on  the  sideboard  of  the 
Royal  Dining-room,  and  present  a  brilliant  ap¬ 
pearance  xvhen  all  the  tapers  are  lighted  up 
among  the  branches.  These  trees  are  not  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  curiosity  of  the  public;  but  Her 
Majesty’s  visitors  accompany  the  Queen  from 
room  to  room  to  inspect  them  xvhen  they  are  il¬ 
luminated.  Her  Majesty’s  tree  is  furnished  by 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  .Albert,  xvhilst  that  of 
the  Prince  is  furnished  according  to  the  taste  of 
Her  Maje.sty. 

From  Illustrated  London  News,  lfi4H, 

“The  Christmas  Tree  at  Windsor.” 
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Getting  the  Most  from  the  School  Library 


—  by  Mahgahet  Saul 

Keeping  the  library  in  the  public  eye,  by  calling  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  books,  reading,  and  the  library  at 
periodic  intervals,  is  good  insurance  against  a  stag¬ 
nant  library  program.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing 
this,  but  here  are  some  of  the  methods  librarians  use 
that  are  adaptable  to  most  school  situations. 

Many  librarians  favor  regularly  scheduled  library 
periods  for  each  teacher.  Tins  assures  that  each  child 
—  as  well  as  each  teacher  —  comes  to  the  library  regu¬ 
larly.  These  periods  are  used  in  various  ways.  Some¬ 
times  the  librarian  gives  book  talks  or  tells  stories.  Or 
students,  teacher,  and  librarian  talk  about  the  good 
books  they  have  read  recently.  ( Watch  how  fast  the 
titles  mentioiu'd  disappear  from  the  shelves  at  the  end 
of  the  period!)  Sometimes  the  time  is  used  in  refer- 
enct*  work  for  a  classroom  unit.  If  it  is  at  all  possible, 
the  schedule  allows  for  extra  sessions  in  the  library, 
loo,  as  classroom  work  demands.  Librarians  generally 
prefer  to  teach  students  how  to  use  the  lilrrary  at 
times  like  these.  ( Instruction  sticks  best  if  it  comes 
at  the  time  it  is  needed. )  A  part,  perhaps  half,  of  any 
period  is  kept  free  for  browsing,  checking  out  hooks, 
and  reading  for  pleasure. 

.\s  an  extra,  or  if  the  library  is  too  small  for  an  entire 

•  class,  the  librarian  takes  an  armload  of  books  into  the 
classroom  to  gi\e  short  book  talks.  Even  when  classes 
do  come  to  the  library,  the  librarian  also  supplies  spe¬ 
cial  collections  at  the  teacher  s  request,  to  be  used  in 
the  classroom  for  the  duration  of  the  class  activity'  to 
which  they  apply. 

Librarians  tend  to  put  much  emphasis  on  their  re¬ 
lationships  with  teachers  and  parents,  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the.se  txvo  groups  in  promoting  reading. 
They  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  teachers  to  use 
the  library  (a  minimum  of  forms  to  be  filled  out,  .slips 
to  be  okayed,  etc.).  Some  schools  have  a  staff  session 
in  the  library  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  so  teachers 
can  refresh  their  memory  about  what  the  library  has 
to  offer  them,  and  so  the  mechanics  of  communication 
with  the  library  can  be  worked  out. 

Each  teacher  is  involved  in  selecting  books  on  his 
field,  and  each  receives  a  periodic  list  of  new  additions 
to  the  library.  By  circulating  marked  copies  of  her 
selection  tools  to  the  teacher  concerned  and  by  for¬ 
warding  publisher’s  promotion  pieces  to  him,  the  li¬ 
brarian  accpiaints  him  with  the  scope  of  the  material 
asailable,  and  asks  him  to  choose  the  titles  he  feels 
should  be  added  to  the  collection.  The  process  causes 
the  teacher  to  evaluate  the  collection  as  a  whole  —  all 
with  a  minimum  of  effort.  Above  all,  the  librarian 
never  allows  any  good  use  of  books  to  go  unpublicized. 

Parents,  perhaps  even  more  than  teachers,  are  in  a 
position  to  influence  reading,  and  reading  is  the  one 
area  of  the  curriculum  with  which  they  are  most  con¬ 
cerned.  They  want  to  help  their  children,  but  in  many 
cases  don’t  know  what  to  do  and  don’t  realize  that 
children  surrounded  by  books,  at  home  as  well  as  at 
school,  learn  to  read.  Parents  association  programs 


offer  a  splendid  opportunity  for  opening  up  this  area, 
possibly  with  a  panel  of  parents  and  teachers  opening 
the  discussion.  It  might  be  possible  to  have  the  librar¬ 
ian  from  the  public  library  on  hand  to  tell  parents 
how  to  get  library  cards,  possibly  to  sign  them  up  on 
the  spot.  This  is  a  good  time,  too,  to  distribute  a  list 
of  books  to  buy  for  birthdays  and  holiday  gifts. 

Parents  might  be  invited  to  school  events,  also.  Book 
Week  every  November  is  a  logical  time  for  all-school 
emphasis  on  books.  Often  classes  choose  their  own 
activities,  some  of  which  are  sure  to  result  in  material 
for  an  assembly  program.  Skits, 'parades  of  costumed 
book  characters  (with  the  audience  guessing  the 
identity  of  each  one),  panel  discussions  of  books,  stud¬ 
ies  of  authors  and  illustrators  (Is  then'  an  author  in 
your  area  who  would  make  a  personal  appearance?), 
special  exhibits  and  artwork  —  these  are  all  possibil¬ 
ities  for  Book  Week. 

Turning  now  to  the  student  himself,  many  things  in¬ 
fluence  the  amount  of  reading  he  does.  One  of  them 
is  time.  .Surprising  results  can  come  from  increasing 
the  amount  of  .schooltimt*  he  has  free  for  reading  of 
his  own  choosing. 

A  librarian  who  knows  her  books  is  im  alnable.  She 
occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  school.  Giving  no 
assignments  and  no  grades,  she  becomes  the  confidante 
of  all,  being  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  helping 
students  find  what  they  want.  It  is  she  who  keeps  the 
one-track  reader  reading  after  he  has  run  through  the 
.sek*ction  of  mysteries,  or  whatever  his  interest  hap¬ 
pens  to  be.  Without  someone  to  help  him,  the  pupil 
who  doesn’t  read  well  gets  discouraged  after  picking 
books  that  are  too  hard  time  after  time,  and  decides 
the  library  has  nothing  to  offer  him.  The  librarian 
shares  the  advanced  student’s  enthusiasm  for  books 
and  opens  new'  a\enues  of  exploration  for  him. 

Bulletin  boards  and  exhibit  cases  —  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  library  —  create  great  interest.  If  the  school 
has  a  newspaper,  there  might  be  a  regular  library 
column  or  a  book  review  section,  with  the  students 
themselves  reviewing  new  additions  to  the  library. 

The  above  is  only  a  sampling  of  the  kind  of  activi¬ 
ties  that  will  help  to  make  the  library  function  as  a 
laboratory  for  the  school.  There  are  many  more.  Actu¬ 
ally,  I  have  probably  not  yet  touched  on  the  chief 
cause  of  a  static  librarv  program.  Most  unused  librar¬ 
ies  lack  librarians,  and  providing  one  is  the  best  and 
easiest  solution  to  the  problem.  The  salary  for  a  full¬ 
time  person  may  be  out  of  the  question  for  some 
budgets;  often  two  or  more  small  schools  hire  one 
librarian  to  divide  her  time  among  them. 

If  even  this  solution  doesn’t  prove  feasible,  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  must  then  explore  the  talents  at  his  com¬ 
mand  and  adapt  the  above  ideas  to  fit  his  own  means. 
The  library  can  operate  without  a  librarian,  but  it  is 
harder.  The  responsibility  for  supervising  the  library 
activities  falls  on  administrators  and  teachers  w'ho 
have  many  other  allegiances.  It  is  all  too  easy  to 
neglect  this  one. 

This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  hy  Miss  Saul. 
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•  Panorama 


Mllinois  The  loss  of  92  lives  in  the  fire  that  swept 
Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  School  on  Chicago’s  West  Side 
Dee.  1  was  laid  to  a  major  blunder.  An  investigation 
iinniediately  afterward  by  the  National  Fire  Protec¬ 
tion  .-XsMi.  disclosed  the  following: 

The  fire  started  (from  causes  not  immediately 
known)  in  a  trash  pile  in  the  basement,  at  the  foot  of 
a  stairwell.  Roaring  up  the  stairwell,  the  flames 
mushroomed  at  the  second-floor  ceiling  and  flashed 
through  a  107-foot  corridor  which  connected  six 
classrooms.  Most  of  the  victims  were  in  those  rooms. 

The  doors  were  closed,  but  smoke  and  hot  gases 
seeped  under  them  and  through  the  glass  transoms. 
When  the  children  and  their  teachers  attempted  to 
leave  the  classrooms,  the  inferno  forced  most  of  them 
hack.  Many  died  in  the  rooms,  others  leaped  to  their 
deaths  from  the  windows.  Scores  were  injured. 

The  corridor  ceiling  was  lined  with  combustible 
acoustic  tile,  and  children’s  clothing  was  hung  on  wall 
hooks.  These  were  fuel  for  the  flames.  A  pair  of 
hea\  y  wooden  doors  which  shut  the  corridor  off  from 
the  stairwell  had  been  left  open.  This  was  the  major 
blunder. 

“The  simple  precaution  of  keeping  those  second- 
floor  landing  doors  closed  would  have  kept  the  intense 
fire  and  hot  gases  out  of  the  corridor  for  many  pre¬ 
cious  minutes,”  the  NFP.\  said.  “In  all  likelihood, 
every  classroom  could  have  been  emptied  in  time.” 
'I'he  XFPA  said  the  fire  did  not  enter  the  first  floor  of 
the  50-year-old  building  because  similar  doors  off  the 
stairwell  were  closed. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  fire  gained  considerable 
headway  before  it  was  discovered.  Part  of  this  the 
.\FP.\  blamed  on  the  lack  of  an  automatic  alann  or 
sprinkler  system  in  the  building.  It  also  appeared 
that  the  janitor  was  not  in  the  building  when  the  blaze 
broke  out;  that  he  was  returning  from  the  parish 
church  next  door  when  he  saw  smoke  issuing  from 
the  windows.  There  was  also  some  delav  in  notifying 
the  fire  department.  There  was  no  city  fire-alarm  box 
\\  ithin  the  school,  and  the  first  alarm  was  telephoned 
from  a  neighbor’s  home.  The  manual  fire-alarm  buz¬ 
zer  in  the  building  was  sounded  finally,  but  by  then 
it  was  too  late. 

Authorities  said  the  school,  a  converted  church,  met 
all  the  reejuired,  though  not  all  desirable,  fire  regula¬ 
tions.  There  were  two  stairways  at  the  other  end  of 
the  burned-out  corridor,  but  the  victims  were  unable 
to  reach  them.  The  building  was  equipped  with  only 
one  fire  escape,  but  only  25  or  30  of  the  1500-odd 
IKipils  who  e.scaped  found  it  necessary  to  use  it.  The 
inside  stairways,  otherwise,  were  adequate. 

The  children  were  well  rehearsed  in  fire  drill,  but 
the  suddenness  of  the  fire  left  the  victims  no  time  to 
put  their  training  into  practice. 

The  NFP.A’s  investigation  “re-emphasized  the  folly 
of  permitting  trash  to  accumulate  .  .  .  the  danger  of 
combustible  interior  finish  .  .  .  the  risk  of  not  allow¬ 
ing  protective  devices  like  fire  doors  to  do  the  job 
they  are  designed  to  do  .  .  .  the  consequences  of  not 
proxiding  automatic  sprinkler  and  alarm  systems.” 


\eir 

ClaHHroom 

Materia! 


What  “Hace”  L  .  .  .  and  what  it  isn’t  is  covered 
in  What  We  Know  About  "Race"  by  Ashley  Mon¬ 
tagu,  anthropologist  and  writer.  Useful  for  social 
studies  or  problems  of  democracy  classes.  Covers 
differences  between  ethnic  groups  and  explains 
interrelationship  of  environment,  intelligence  and 
heredity.  With  teacher’s  ^ide.  From  Anti- 
Defamation  League,  515  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
22.  Paper.  Ulus.  Bibliog.  39pp.  25c. 

New  P’ilm  Fho-m  the  Forest  Service  .  .  .  shows 
Eisenhower  planting  his  selected  tree  and  shots  of 
other  trees  planted  by  other  presidents  on  the 
VV'hite  House  grounds.  The  President  Plants  a 
Tree  is  appropriate  tor  social  studies  classes,  grade 
four  to  adults.  Available  from  Chief,  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice,  \\’ashington  25,  D.  C.  16mm  color,  sound, 
s»  \en  minutes.  Price  on  application. 

Creation  ok  the  World  and  Firsi  Inhabitants 
are  dealt  with  in  two  well-written  and  illustrated 
volumes  for  science  or  natural  history  classes.  First 
Days  of  the  World  and  The  First  People  in  the 
World,  both  by  Gerald  Ames  and  Rose  Wyler,  are 
clear,  easily  understandable;  the  illustrations  are 
e(iually  good.  Ages  8  to  11.  From  Harper  &  Bros., 
49  E.  33rd  Street,  .New  York  16.  Each  48pp.  $2.95. 

Eleven  Wild  Animals  .  .  .  are  the  subject  of  a 
collection  of  e.xceptionally  well-written  snort  sto¬ 
ries.  The  Devil  of  the  Woods,  by  Paul  Annixter, 
imnides  fascinating  material  for  all  interested  in 
wiki  life  and  game  preservation.  Young  Specs,  the 
raccoon;  El  Hobo,  outlaw  elephant;  Keeonek  the 
beaver;  wolverine,  trumpeter  swan  and  sea  gull 
make  for  good  reading  for  young  and  old  interested 
in  the  ways  of  wild  animals.  From  Hill  and  Wang, 
104  Fifth  .\ve..  New  York  11.  175pp.  $3.00. 

Oi’Eu.x  AND  A  Ballet  in  Color  ...  for  the  class¬ 
room;  Lohengrin,  The  Maestersingers,  Coppelia. 
Magic  Flute,  Akhi  and  The  Barber  of  Seville,  each 
on  a  filmstrip  with  correlated  recordings.  Reverse 
of  records  has  the  principal  arias  of  the  opera  by 
orchestra.  Suitable  for  elementary  and  high 
schools.  From  Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821  E. 
Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11.  Complete  series  $28.50. 
Filmstrips  $4.95  each.  Records  $3.95  each. 

Two  Stoiues  for  First  Grade  .  .  .  the  problem  of 
the  platypuses  looking  for  a  home  in  Think  Mr. 
Platypus,  by  Anita  Hewett.  From  Sterling  Pub¬ 
lishing,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16.  Ulus. 
31pp.  $2.50  .  .  .  the  travels  of  a  small  island  and 
.\frs.  Fiddlefinger,  who  lived  on  the  island,  in 
Skipping  Island,  by  Emma  L.  Brock.  Amusing. 
P'rom  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  501  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  22.  Ulus.  Unpaged.  $2.95. 

Language  Training  Equipment  ...  is  listed  in  a 
new  catalogue.  Listings  include  tapes,  slides,  film¬ 
strips,  flash  cards,  records,  ecpiipment  for  large  and 
small  language  laboratories.  Teaching  aids  for  39 
languages  listed,  including  some  for  teaching  Eng¬ 
lish  as  a  foreign  language.  Free  copv  of  30-page 
catalogue  from  Language  Training  Aids.  Language" 
Center,  Bovds.  Md. 
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